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This journal issue discusses student attrition and 
the major recurring themes regarding students withdrawing from 
college. It ic revealed that less than 15 percent of student 
departures are as a result of academic dismissal, with the remaining 
students leaving voluntarily, even when their academic performance is 
clearly acceptable. The following recurrent themes of student 
attrition are examined: (1) uncertainty both about what to expect 
from college and its rewards; (2) transition/adjustment problems; (3) 
financial difficulties; and (4) academic underpreparat ion. The 
extremely high attrition rates during the freshman year underscore 
the difficulties students face in making the adjustment to college 
life. Careerism may contribute to the stress of adjustment by forcing 
an early decision about majors and careers. Integration into college 
life, particularly among minorities, is important for sustaining 
student commitment. However, minority students, particularly blacks, 
have difficulty with integration into a largely white environment; 
this may explain their lower persistence rates. Theories such as the 
college-fit model and Tinto's path analysis model help identify the 
factors that influence student persistence. These theories point to 
the selection process as one way to increase persistence, but such 
approaches may drive selection to a more homogeneous population 
rather than facilitating the adjustment of all students. (Contains 38 
references.) A brief "Viewpoint" column (Carole Morning) addresses 
college attrition. (Contains 11 references.) (BLR) 
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In the last several months, HEES 
has moved from Yale University to 
Teachers College, Colximbia 
University. During the transition 
publication of REVIEW was sus- 
pended but we're resuming publi- 
cation with the accompanying arti- 
cle on attrition. It represents the 
first in an ordered series of topics 
concerning the performance of 
students in college. 

College attrition has been a con- 
cern for longer than most educators 
realize. In 1937, for example, 
McNeely (1938) found that the over- 
all loss of students before gradua- 
tion was 45 percent In a survey of 
studies spanning 1950 to 1975, 
Pantages and Creedon (1978) con- 
cluded that for every ten students 
who entered college in the United 
States during that era, only four 
graduated from the same college 
four years later (although an addi- 
tional 15 percent might be expected 
to graduate if transfers and stop- 
outs were considered). Finally, 
more recently. Porter found that 
only 41 percent of a High School 
and Beyond sample of 1980 high 
school seniors who began college 
had received a bachelor's degree 
after 5ix years (again, with an addi- 
tional 15 percent graduating if more 
time were allowed). Even among 
high ability students, the f>attems of 
college completion have remained 
relatively stable: only half of the top 
high school seniors in both 1970 
and 1980 received their college de- 
grees within seven years after high 
sfkool graduation (Dodge, 1991). 
In short, despite substantial 

dianges in the college population 
■-•^ ^ (amxumdanpa^.7) 
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Despite the common belief that 
college students usually drop out 
because of academic foilure, less 
than 15 percent of all student 
departures result from academic 
dismissal CTinto, 1987). In fact, 
most students leave college volun- 
tarily; often their level of academic 
performance is adequate and 
some have grade point averages 
that exceed those of persisters. 

Instead, decisions to withdraw 
stem most often from personal, 
social, and financial problems. A 
review of the current literature on 
college attrition (Tinto, 1987; Noel, 
1985; Hackman & Dysinger, 1970; 
Pantages & Creedon, 1978), 
reveals four recurring themes: 1) 
uncertainty both about what to 
expect from coUege and its re- 
wards; 2) transition/adjustment 
problems; 3) financial difficulties; 
and 4) academic underpreparatioa. 

Uncertainty about What to 
Expect from College and 
Its Rewards 

Many students choose a college 
quite haphazardly and most of the 
information students use in decid- 
ing which college to attend comes 
from inaccurate sources (Tinto, 
1987). A 1982 national study by 
Astin, Hemond, & Richardson 
indicates that students most often 
base their decisions on informa- 
tion from family and friends, while 
relatively few college choices are 
based on the advice of high 
school teachers and guidance 
counselors (cited in Tinto, 1987). 
Not surprisingly, then, a poor 
choice of college is the primary 
cause of departure for at least 20 



percent of diose who transfer 
CTmto, 1967). 

Although more information 
about specific colleges may help 
students make better choices* 
some students simpty ate not dear 
about what they should gain from 
their coUege experience. 

Increasing Influence of 
Careerism. Often students feel an 
implicit pressure to view coUege 
primarily as a place to obtain 
employment skills. De^te ttie 
importance of exploration in the 
college years, a dramatic shift in 
the personal values of college stu- 
dents since 1967 has paralleled 
the tightening economy (Astin, 
Green, & Kom, 1987). Over the 
past 15 years the personal value 
showing the greatest dedine in 
student endorsement is ^'develop- 
ing a meaningftil philosophy of 
life.** The value showing the 
strongest upward trend is "being 
very well off financially." Not sur- 
prisingly, this shift is also reflected 
in freshmen's reasons for attend- 
ing college; about 70 percent of 
freshmen in 1985 (up from 50 per- 
cent in the early 1970s) indicated 
that a major reason for attending 
college was ^'to be able to make 
more money." The shift in person- 
al values also explains the grow- 
ing popularity of majors like busi- 
ness and computer sdence, which 
can facilitate employment in a bad 
economy, over the humanities and 
social sciences, which may appear 
less marketable (Astin, Green & 
Kom, 1987). Although men are 
still more likely than women to 
endorse the value of financial 



prosperity^ the survey indicated 
that this gap has diminished con- 
siderably since 1967, 

Lingering Uncertainty about 
Career Choice, Three out of four 
entering freshmen experience 
some form of uncertainty about 
their career choice (Noel, 1985). 
Moreover, of those who enroll with 
a declared major, 75 percent will 
change th^iir minds at least once 
during their college careers (Noel, 
1985). In a 1979 survey, "What 
Works in Student Retention," col- 
lege deans, administrators and 
counselors who had worked dose- 
ly with students ranked ''indecision 
about major/career goals" among 
the top three causes of dropout 
(Beal & Noel, 1980). Furthermore, 
on the basis of numerous research 
studies, Gordon (1985) and Noel 
(1985) concluded that having a spe- 
cific goal, either vocational or ecki- 
cational, can play an important role 
in maintaining an inteiest in the col- 
lege curriculum, and is the motivat- 
ing force for degree completion. 

Indecision about college and 
career goals is highly appropriate for 
young adults, who are struggling to 
develop a sense of identity and an 
orientation towards the future 
(Levinson, 1978; Muuss, 1988). 
Although the identity crisis is most 
pronounced during pre-cdlege ado- 
lescence, leaving home and adapt- 
ing to college may activate "a redefi- 
nition ci one's ego identity^ (Muuss, 
1988, p. 55). The individual who 
does not permit himself or herself a 
period of exploration, and instead 
accepts commitments that are ready 
made or superimposed by others, 
may become "foreclosed" and vul- 
nerable to an identity crisis later in 
life (Muuss, 1988). "Foreclosed" indi- 
viduals never establish a true sense 
of personal identity; they merely 
assume roles created for them by 
others. In £aa, true identity achieve- 
ment cannot take place without a 
period of self exploration — a time 
when options are kept open and 
commitments are tempcxary 
(Levinson, 1978; Marcia, 1966). 

Tinto (1987) has aigued that 
higher education has ignored this 
developmental task and has failed 
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to become rigorously involved in 
helping students to make career 
and other important age appropri- 
ate decisions. Pointing out that stu- 
dents are dropout prone unless 
they receive some kirKl of help 
witfi die decision making process 
involved in declaring a major. Unto 
(1987) suggests that colleges should 
provide students with time for and 
help in thinking through die kinds 
of majors and careers that they are 
suited for. In this effort, career 
counseling and mentoring relation- 
ships should be initiated during the 
freshman year and should continue 
throughout the college experience. 

In the 1970s, when Spady (1970) 
wrote about gender differences in 
college enrollment behavior, he 
contrasted the greater pressure men 
felt for occupational success with 
womens' concern for intellectual 
development However, this distinc- 
tion no longer seems satisfactory in 
the 1990s, when women also feel 
pressure to "make more money" 
(Astin, Green & Kom, 1987, p. 23). 
Nevertheless, a popular hypothesis 
remains that, while males are driv- 
en by the extrinsic rewards of col- 
lege (i.e., grades), females are more 
concerned with having their emo- 
tional needs met (Tinto, 1987; 
Rogers, 1990). 

In view of public concern aris- 
ing over data suggesting that stu- 
dents are becoming singularly 
focused on vocational goals, Staric, 
Shaw, and Lowther (1989) caution 
that initial freshman goals often 
change as students reassess their 
abilities and are influenced both 
socially and psychologically to 
reexamine their values. 

Furthermore, **prctfessionally ori- 
ented"* students do not necessarily 
possess an advantage over the 
"career undecided" student. While 
"professionally oriented" students 
may possess dear long range goals, 
the ^'career undecided** student is 
likely to have short-range goals 
(e.g., "to improve my self-confi- 
dence in math") which serve as 
building blocks and are equally 
strong and self-motivating. More 
importantly, concern should be 
directed towards those students 
who have not even established 



shc^-term goals to help regulate 
learning behavior (Staik, Shaw & 
Lowther, 1989). 

Influences on Degree Completion, 
However, the research does surest 
that the higher one's occupational or 
educational goals, the greater the 
likelihood of degree completion 
(Panos and Astin, 1968; Unto, 1987). 
For example, students who aspire to 
prc^essional occupations, such as 
law and medicine, are most likely to 
persist Hiis is probably because 
earning a college degree is a prereq- 
uisite for occupational entry and is 
part of a larger goal plan. However, 
one must interpret these results with 
cauticHi: students with hi^ scholas- 
tic aspirations may also be the most 
academically prepared aixl therefore 
least likely to experience academic 
difficulties. 

Parental values and attitudes 
towards higher education also play 
an important role in students* com- 
mitment to degree completioa The 
effects of parental values are particu- 
lariy strong in determining which 
students will persevere during tire 
first critical year of college (Hack- 
man 8c Dysinger, 1970; Pantages & 
Creedon, 1978). Students expected 
to complete a coll ge degree are 
more determined to persist even in 
the face of difficult circumstances. 

Students from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds, whose parents are 
often unfamiliar with the higher edu- 
cation system, face special difficul- 
ties. Not only does their background 
provide little information on the ben- 
efits of a college education, but they 
may feel no peer pressure to attend 
college and have relatively fewer 
educated people with whom to 
identify. Students firom low-income 
families may also experience conflict 
because college intaferes with their 
ability to contribute financially to 
their fiamilies (Anderson, 1985). 

Transitkm/Ai^iistmeat Problems 

Persistence in college requires 
that a smdent adjust both socially 
and intellectually to a decidedly 
new environment. For many stu- 
dents, this involves leaving behind 
the support systems they devel- 
oped in high school and making 
new friends all over again. Espe- 
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cially for those who are away from 
home for the first time, the separa- 
tion from family may exacerbate 
adjustment dif^culties. 

The stress of college adjustment is 
strikingly borne out by persistence 
rates which indicate that almost half 
of student attrition takes place during 
the first year (Porxsr, 1990). Semester 
by semester persistence rates indi- 
cate that 17 percent of students are 
lost during their first semester of col- 
lege, and 18.2 j>:xent of students 
will not return for their second 
semester (Porter, 1990). These high 
freshman attrition figures suggest 
that many students may be dropping 
out of college without giving them- 
selves a diance to ac^ust If students 
do not have a commitment to col- 
lege, the stress of ac^ustment may be 
sufficient to discourage them from 
sticking it out Cnnto, 1987). While 
some students may reenter after a 
brief period, a great many perma- 
nently withdraw mansfer in order 
to be dose to home. 

Students are especially vulnerable 
to social isolation at large institutions, 
where they often fed anonymous 
(Whitman, Spendlove, & Claric, 
1984). Yet the number of large insti- 
mtions has grown precipitously in 
the last 40 years. While in 1950 only 
10 institutions of higher learning 
enrolled more than 20,000 students, 
by 1974 there were 95 such institu- 
tions (Whitman et al; 1984). A report 
by the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education indicates that 
accompanying an increase in institu- 
tional size are loss of personal atten- 
tion to students, greater administra- 
tive complexity, fewer opportunities 
for students to participate in 
extracurricular activities; and less 
personal interaction with faculty 
(cited in Whitman et al., 1984). 

Although most colleges and uni- 
versities limit their freshmen orien- 
tations to a brief, twoor three-day 
event prior to the start of classes, 
comprehensive and ongoing orien- 
tation activities throughout the 
freshman year are particularly 
important in large colleges and uni- 
versities. They help students sepa- 
rate themselves from past associa- 
tions and form new, personal links 
to the college (Tmto, 1987; Noel, 



1985). As a form of ^'stress inocula- 
tion," Whitman et al. (1984, p. 27) 
recommend that students be 
helped to identify the "differences 
and s^uiilarities** between high 
school and college. Tliesc might 
include: the greater isolation of col- 
lege life; a greater variety of class 
size and teaching styles in the col- 
lege classroom; a decrease in feed- 
back; and a greater variety of indi- 
viduals from different social and 
economic backgrounds. 

Student Faculty Interaction, A 
major part of the adjustment pro- 
cess involves estaHishing relation- 
ships with members of the college, 
bodi faculty arwi fellow students. 
Even if a student is unaWe to create 
a niche in his or her peer group, 
frequent studeiu-faculty contact can 
promote persistence by helping to 
mitigate feelings of social iscAation 
(Pascarella & Terenzini, 1977). 

Student-faculty contaa that 
focuses on intellectual or course 
related matters has been found to 
discriminate significantly between 
persisters and voluntary leavers 
(Pascarella & Terenzini, 1977). But 
the more personal aspects of such 
contacts are important too. In the 
"What Works in Student Retention" 
survey, a "caring attitude of faculty 
and staff was ranked by institu- 
tions as the most important ''posi- 
tive factor" contributing to student 
retention. Student-faculty contact 
that goes beyond the classroom to 
include informal settings are 
important in facilitating accultura- 
tion, as are discussions that are not 
just limited to academic work, but 
extend to include social and intel- 
lectual issues as well as advice 
concerning career issues (Tinto, 
1987; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1977). 

Participation in College Life. 
Astin (1979) proposes that the 
quality' or intensitj^ of a student's 
college experience can be mea- 
sured in terms of a "continuum of 
involvement." This involvement is 
defined as the time and effort 
expended by the student in col- 
lege-related activities. Students at 
the low end of the continuum are 
those who "live off campus, who 
come only to attend classes, who 



devote miriimum effort to their 
academic aaJvitics, and whose 
lives are concerned primarily with 
persons and events outside the 
institution" (Astin, 1979, p.21). 
Unfortunately, low-income stu- 
dents, who live off campuci out of 
necessity, are most likely to fall 
into this category — illustrating yet 
another impediment to thiir suc- 
cess. In contrast, students at the 
high end of the involvement con- 
tinuum spend more time on cam- 
pus, are actively involved in cam- 
pus organizations, are committed 
to their studies, and interact fre- 
quently with faculty. 

Astin's "intensity of involve- 
ment" theory, helps demonstrate 
why living in a college residence 
or dormitory, as opposed to off 
campus, can significantly influence 
college persistence (1979). Even 
after background characteristics 
are controlled, living in a dormito- 
ry adds about 12 percent to a stu- 
dent - chances of finishing college. 
Not surprisingly, students who live 
in residence halls have more con- 
tact with faculty, do better aca- 
demically, and are more satisfied 
with their college experience than 
commuters (Astin, 1979). 

Inclusion of Minority Students. 
A recent study of black college 
students indicates that these stu- 
dents find it particulariy difficult to 
locate, and become a member of a 
supportive community in predomi- 
nantly white Anglo colleges (Loo 
& Rolison, 1986). Black students 
are more likely to experience feel- 
ings of isolation and rrarginality. 

In a nationwide study by Allen 
(1988), 45 percent of Hack students 
fek themselves to be eitiher *Very lit- 
tle" or "not at all" part of their uni- 
versity's general campus life (p. 179). 
Many of these studerits reported 
problems of social adjustment, cul- 
tural alienation, racial discrimination, 
and strained interpersonal relations, 
as well as awkward relationships 
with die largely white fiaculty. 

The phenomenon of ^Voluntary 
segregation by race" within white 
colleges often forces Uadc ccdlegc 
students to rely on their own culture 
al group for support Interestingly, 
Loo and Rolison (1986) found that 



while vAntc students condemned 
radal clustering as "racial segrega- 
tion," muiority students valued it as 
a "cultural support*' within a "larger 
unsuppoitive system" (p.72). In 
contrast, black students attending 
black colleges report greater feel- 
ings of success and satisfaction with 
academic life as well as valuable, 
positive relationships with faculty 
(Fleming, 1985). 

Asian American students experi- 
ence similar problems in gaining 
access to mainstream campus life. 
Although they may be reproached 
by some whites for being "cliquish," 
many Asians also complain of being 
perceived as "foreigners" and 
stereotyped as a "model minority." 
They feel that non-Asian students 
often blame them for inflating the 
grading curve and view them as 
"opportunistic" and "narrowly ambi- 
tious" (Koyama 8c Lee, 1989). These 
stereotypes deny their individuality 
and hide the great diversity within 
the Asian American f>opulation. 
Although more positive than the 
stereotyping of their black and 
Chicane peers, the image of Asian 
American students as high achievers 
causes many of their needs to go 
uruccognized. 

Special Problems of Adults 
Students. Older students may feel 
out of place in the youthful envi- 
ronment of the college campus, 
even though they now represent 
the fastest growing segment of the 
undergraduate college population: 
between 1970 and 1982, die num- 
ber of adult college students dou- 
bled from 2.4 million to 4.8 million 
(Steltenpohl & Shipton, 1986). 
Adult students face a particularly 
difficult transition, because "they 
must make the transition from citi- 
zen in-the-world to student when 
they enter college" (Steltenpohl & 
Shipton, 1986, p.638). For some, 
this involves a move from indepen- 
dence to dependence, with con- 
comitant feelings of loss of control. 
Older students frequently describe 
feelings of irwdequacy, anxiety, 
and marginaiity upon entry into 
college. They also experience con- 
siderable emotional and intellectual 
disorientation; often they are unfa- 



miliar with the aims and purposes 
of a liberal arts education and lack 
information about the structure of 
colleges and of how knowledge is 
organized into disciplines 
(Steltenpohl & Shipton, 1986). 

In addition, older students are 
usually constrained by external 
demands. Many are married and 
work full-time, and their involve- 
ment in extracurricular activities is 
thus, limited. Typically living off 
campus, they are only temporary 
visitors to the college. A recent 
study of non-traditional students, 
(their mean age was 32, and most 
were employed and attending col- 
lege on a part-time basis) suggest- 
ed a need for campus day care 
facilities, resources for personal 
and career counseling, and greater 
flexibility with respca to academic 
demands (i.e., deadlines, tuition 
payments) (Weidman, 1985). 

Financial Difficulties 

There is considerable debate 
among researchers on the role of 
financial difficulties in college attri- 
tion. While some argue that many 
students who experience financial 
difficulties manage to endure 
(Hackman and Dysinger, 1970; 
Tinto, 1987), others point out that 
financial difficulty is one of the most 
frequently dted reasons students 
give for dropping out of college 
(Pantages & Creedon, 1978; Martin, 
1985). In the "What Works in 
Student Retention" survey, "inade- 
quate financial resources" were 
ranked as the fourth most important 
characteristic of dropout prone stu- 
dents (Beal and Noel, 1980). 
Particularly for low-income students, 
financial problems may be central to 
their decision regarding continu- 
ance. However, as Porter (1990) 
cautions, one must be careful when 
drawing conclusions about the 
impact of financial aid on persis- 
tence, since aid is tied closely to 
income, academic performance, and 
the student's enrollmeixt status. 

The availability of grants 
appears to be significantly related 
to student persistence. Students 
who received grants in their first 
year of study were more likely to 
remain enrolled than students with- 



out grants, according to 1981 data 
(Porter, 1990). Specifically, 90 per- 
cent of students who received a 
grant during the first year of col- 
lege were still enrolled in the sec- 
ond semester. In contrast, the per- 
sistence rate for students without 
grants was approximately 75 per- 
cent Among tiiose groups not 
receiving grants, black students in 
particular, seemed to be most 
adversely affected Approximately 
six out of ten black students who 
did not receive a grant dropped 
out (Porter, 1990). 

Data suggest that black students, 
especially, may be hampered finan- 
cially in their ability to enroll and 
persist in college. Despite a national 
increase in hi^er education enroll- 
ment, the percentage that is black 
has declined, A possible e^q^lana- 
tion for this decline is attritxited to 
the decreased availability of finan- 
cial aid, tuition increases, aiKi the 
shift in emphasis bom grants to 
loans as primary sources of financial 
aid (Carter, 1989). 

Academic Underpreparedncss/ 
Disorientation 

Aside from the social adjust- 
ment, many students do not realize 
that the standards for academic 
success in college are considerably 
more demanding than those of 
high school. Even solid high, 
school preparation carmot guaran- 
tee students an instant and trou- 
ble-free adjustment to college 
work (Tinto, 1987). 

It would be misleading to assume 
that underprepared students are 
found only in open enrdlment col- 
leges. Underprepared students can 
be identified in the most prestigious 
Ivy League colleges, in srnall liberal 
arts colleges, and in junicx* and tech- 
nical colleges (McKxe & Carpeiuer, 
1985). Furthermore, if me considers 
underpreparedness a "relative" mat- 
ter, there will always be students in 
any class whose credentials put 
them in the lowest 10-15 percent of 
their class in terms of academic 
readiness (Noel & Levitz, 1983). 

It also should be noted that aca- 
demic underpreparedness is not a 
problem unique to college students 
of this era; underprepared students 



have existed since the mid-1800's 
when such remedial programs were 
euphemistically labeled "college 
preparatory** (Tomlinson, 1989). Sta- 
tistics indicate that 30 - 40 percent of 
students are currently entering col- 
lege deficient in basic reading and 
writing skills (Noel & Levitz, 1982). 
However, the recent influx of a more 
diverse population into universities 
has made the problem of academic 
undeq^reparedness more complex 
(Moore and Carpenter, 1985). 

Adult Students. In paiticular, adult 
students often lack c^ifidence in 
their ability to learn, and are uncer- 
tain about eaq^eciations iot college 
work. Their academic skills are rusty 
and may need brushing up. Also, 
while college students may have 
tnxible with abstract thecxetical con- 
cepts, researdi generally suggests 
that adults wiio have been out in the 
woric place ma^ have particular diffi- 
culty readjusting to the challenge of 
abstract textbook material. Hiey 
often prefer experiential learning as 
a resuh of their work life wdiere 
learning is drawn from concrete 
experiences (Camp, Blanchaid, & 
Huszczo, 1986). Because adults have 
fairly well developed schema for 
interpreting the world, changing 
these schema is easier if learning is 
more personally based and self- 
directed. Stdtenpohl and Shipton 
(1986) have developed an innovative 
eight-week transitional course using 
experiential techniques to help adult 
freshmen move from concrete 
modes of learning back to more 
abstract learning. TTie course has 
been found to have a strong impact 
on the retention and academic 
development of adult students. 

Female Students. Although there 
is no difference in the dropout rate 
between men and women, poor 
grades act as a stronger force in 
women's decisions to leave. Data 
indicate that the mean grade point 
average of women (2.85) is higher 
than the grade point average of men 
(2.68) (Rogers, 1990). Yet, females 
are more likely to drop out voluntar- 
ily while males are more likely to 
stay in college until forced out for 
academic reasons (Tinto, 1975). One 
possible explanation is that female 
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college students, who are not per- 
forming as well as they may have 
hoped, become more discouraged 
and leave before academic dismissal 
becomes imminent Research on 
gender differences indicates that 
women are more likely to internal- 
ize failure and blame diemselves, 
while men are more likely to exter- 
nalize failure and blame others 
when things go wrong (Dweck and 
Ucht, 1980). 

Minority Students. Minority stu- 
dents, specifically African 
Americans, Hispanics and Native 
Americans, drop out of college in 
greater numbers than whites or 
Asians. Within six years following 
college entry, 63.3 percent of blacks 
and 54.4 percent of Hispanics have 
dropped out in contrast to 41.5 per- 
cent of whites (PcMter, 1990). A 
popular contention is that departure 
among these students is simply a 
reflection of their greater academic 
difficulties, but the reality is more 
complex. Since blacks and His- 
panics terKl to be concentrated in 
the lower SES sectors, their college 
completion rates reflect their lower 
economic status. To illustrate, the 
dropout rate for white students of 
low socioeconomic status in public 
colleges is similar to that of African 
Americans; 52 percent and 58 per- 
cent respectively. Moreover, not 
only are students from minority or 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
more likely to have attended pubUc 
rather than private high schools, but 
public schools in poorer neighbor- 
hoods are also generally of lower 
quality. It follows then that low SES 
students will be less well prepared 
for college than those students ^o 
emeige from private schools or 
public schools located in high SES 
districts. 

Academic Preparedness. A linear 
relationship between entering com- 
patibility with college demands and 
freshman year attrition (Noel, 1985) 
indicates that a student's level of 
academic preparedness plays an 
important role in predicting college 
persistence. Institutions admitting 
students with the highest test scores 
(ACT of 26 or above, SAT of 1100 
or above) experience the smallest 
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attrition rate after the freshman year 
— 10 percent In contrast, those 
institutions admitting students with 
ACT scores below 15 and SATs 
below 700 experience an average 
attrition rate of 41 percent (Noel, 
1985). 

Whae standardized test scores 
are not the only criteria for estimat- 
ing ability, they may provide a 
means for detecting at-risk students 
since they measure skills which col- 
leges reward. As a more compre- 
hensive guideline. Nod and Levitz 
(1982), crfFer three definitions for 
identifying academically undeipre- 
pared students: 1) any student who 
needs skill development; 2) any stu- 
dent does not meet regular 
admissions standards, e.g., low ad- 
mission test score, low high school 
GPA; 3) Any student whose place- 
ment test score is below the cutoff 
for assignment to regular courses. 

The College-Fit Theory and 
Unto's Path Analyses Model 

The college fit theory asserts that 
the greater the congruence between 
the values, goals, and attitudes of 
the students and those of the col- 
lege, as well as between the stu- 
dents' capabilities and the colleges* 
demands, the more likely a student 
Is to persist in college (Rootman, 
1972). Essentially the college-fit 
model asserts that a student comes 
to college with certain background 
characteristics and initial comomit- 
ments that influence how well he or 
she will "fit" into the academic and 
social milieu of the ix^tution. A 
good fit between student and col- 
lege has been credited with giving a 
college its unique characteristics. At 
the same time, the lack of a good 
institutional fit has been blamed for 
driving students away (Taylor 8c 
Whetstone, 1983; Noel, 1985). 

Originally, this model was seen 
as potentially useful for college 
admissions. By identifying the per- 
sonal characteristics of the student 
before admission, a university might 
more efficiently select those student 
who will best fit into the institution. 
However, using the model for this 
purpose has several weaknesses; 
first, it fails to consider the likeli- 
hood that a student will experience 
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devdopmental changes dxmng the 
college years which may subse- 
quently improve or worsen the "fit" 
Second, the model seems applica- 
ble only to those ccJleges with a 
veiy distinct social and academic 
milieu. Rootman's (1972) theory 
was initially based on a study con- 
ducted within a military academy, 
an institution with a unique social 
stmcture. In contrast, many laige 
universities (paiticulaily public uni- 
versities) lack a single and distinct 
campus culture, but provide many 
small environments within it Third, 
used for admissions, the model may 
lead to a level of hcnnogeneity that 
detracts from colleges' rcAe of 
broadening students. 

However, the model is useful in 
pinpointing catises of attrition. 
Tinto's path analyses model 
(1975), which is a more complex 
variation of the college fit model, 
acknowledges that a student's 
goals and commitments will 
undergo changes during the col- 
lege experience. The model pro- 
poses that dropping out from col- 
lege can be viewed as a 
longitudinal process of interactions 
between the individual and the 
social systems of the college. The 
better the student's integration into 
these systems, the more likely he 
or she is to persist until gradua- 
tion. Explains Tinto (1975, p. 96), 
**Given individual characteristics, 
prior experiences, and commit- 
ments, the model argues that it is 
the individual's integration into the 
academic and social systems of the 
college that most directly relates to 
his continuance at college." 

The model identifies four 
dynamic variables that may impact 
on successful college integration 
and, thus, persistence; 

1) FamUy background, individu- 
al attributes, and precoUege expe- 
riences (i.e., previous schooling). 

2) Initial commitment to the 
goal of college completion and the 
institution. 

3) Academic performance and 
intellectual development, as well 
as social peer groups and faculty 
interactions. 

4) Subsequent goals and com- 
mitment 



Since Tinto first developed his 
model, a considerable amount of 
research has attempted to deter- 
mine which of the model's vari- 
ables are of greater importance in 
determining student persistence. 
Significantly, path analyses studies 
that focus on minority and nontra- 
ditional students identify different 
institutional variables as vehicles for 
enhancing persistence in college. 
For example, the studies on non- 
traditionai students (i.e. over age 25 
and part-time) indicate that their 
reasons for dropping out of college 
are relatively unrelated to social 
integration; but seem to focus 
instead on academic integration. 
For these students, the primary 
concern is with the college's aca- 
demic offerings, the quality of the 
courses, and certificates and 
degrees (Metzner & Bean, 1987). 

It has been argued that the social 
integration of black students into 
the general system of the college is 
not a necessary precondition for 
their academic success (Allen, 
1988). Nor is acculturation to white 
culture said to be a precondition 
for academic success. However, 
these condusioris overlook the fact 
that social systems may not be 
accessible to blacks who may have 
to make do with fewer resources. 
In a study conducted by Kraft 
(1991), the majority of black stu- 
dents mentioned at least one of 
two factors as important to their 
academic success: discipline and at 
least some form of social support 
(i.e., a faculty member, peer or 
family member). The importance of 
a strong social support system for 
black students cannot be mini- 
mized. The fact that they either per- 
ceive or experience themselves as 
socially circumscribed may in part 
account for their lower rate of 
retention under Tinto's model. 

Conclusion 

Contrary to the common miscon- 
ception that college students drop 
out due to academic failure, the 
decision to withdraw centers most 
often on the personal life of the stu- 
dents, their uncertainty about col- 
lege goals, financial resources, and 
their degree of integration into the 
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social and academic milieu of the 
college commimity. 

The extremely high attrition 
rates during the fi«hman year 
underscore the difficulties students 
face in making the adjustment to 
college life. In addition, increasing 
careerism may contribute to the 
stress of adjustment by forcing an 
early decision about majors an ! 
careers. Successful integration is 
important for sustaining student 
commitment. Unfortunately, re- 
search on minority students, partic- 
ularly black students who attend 
white colleges, indicates that their 
social integration into tfie main- 
stream of campus life continues to 
be limited — which may contribute 
to their lower persistence rates. 
Financial difficulties also appear to 
play a central role in student per- 
sistence, particularly for minority 
and low-income students. 

Theories such as the **coUege-fit" 
model and Tinto's **patfi analysts" 
model have helped to identify the 
complex factors that influence stu- 
dent persistence. They emphasize 
the importance of faculty-student 
contacts and social integration. 
These studies have also pointed to 
the selection process as one way in 
which colleges can increase persis- 
tence, although this approach may 
limit the institution to a homoge- 
neous population instead of facili- 
tating the adjustment of all students. 

LydiaKalsner 
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Viewpoint 

and in patterns of matriculation over 
the past 50 years, attrition rates have 
been static only about 40 percent of 
all students are graduated from the 
college they enter as freshmen, and 
neariy half of all four-year college 
freshmen continue to fail to receive 
the first degree. 

Universally, college admissions 
officers are concerned about main- 
taining present enrollment levels, 
arnl they are particulariy anxious to 
bolster enrdlments with students 
\\*io will succeed Addressing these 
corKrems, Lenning^ Sauer, and Beal 
(1980) suggest that, considering the 
current decline in numbers of 18- to 
24-year olds, after "increasing the 
proportion of the traditional pool 
that attends college, and vigorously 
pursuing nontradidonal populations, 
improving retention remains the last 
mechanism left far maintaining 
eruxrflment levels." 

In fact, since the mid 197ffs, the 
primary mode of supporting and/or 
increasing college enrollments has 
been to increase the number from 
the traditional pool of whites. Hius, 
the enrollment rate of whites has 
grown substantially, at the same 
time as the enrollment of blacks, for 
example, remained relatively flat 
(Koretz, 1990). The lack of enroll- 
meru increase among black students 
is particularly striking since high 
school dropout rates of blacks were 
cut in half between the *60s arxJ '80s. 

The p>ool of mostly white stu- 
dents has been expanded in two 
ways: by age and by gender. Today, 
57 percent erf the college population 
are 22 or older (NCES, 1988) and 54 
{percent are female (Chronicle of 
Higher Education, 1989). 

However, neither the broaderied 
age group nor the increase in 
women has led to increased attrition. 
In their 35-year survey of attrition 
studies, Pantages and Creedon 
(1978) concluded that age was very 
likely not a crucial factor in deter- 
mining the probabilities of attrition. 
Similariy, research on the effea of 
sex c»ni attrition suggests that it has 



not been a strong determinant either. 

Thus, not only blacks, but Asians, 
Hisp>anics, and Native Americans as 
well, remain a small pcwtion of the 
college enrollment. In 1989, blacks 
represented 9.2 percent of all col- 
lege freshmen; Hispanics, 2.2 per- 
cent; Asians, 2.9 percent; and 
American Indians, 0.9 percent 
(Astin, Kom, & Berz, 1989), while 
their shares of the 18-24-year-old 
population at large were about 14, 
9, 2 and 2 percent, respectively. 

According to Porter (1990), grad- 
uation rates among undcrrepresent- 
ed groups lag whites' by as much as 
50 percent Only about 20 perceiu 
of fiispanic college freshmen and 23 
percent of African Americans com- 
plete college in six years as com- 
pared to over 40 percent of whites 
and Asian-Americans. 

Examination of scmcster-by- 
semester dropout rates for students 
by race/ethnidty make clear that 
problems stem both from institu- 
tional as well as student-related 
causes. For example, high attrition 
for blacics and Hispanics, after eight 
semesters of attendance, when a 
student proceeding at a normal 
pace would be approaching gradua- 
tion, raises questions about die 
degree of academic progress being 
made toward gradiiation by these 
enrollees, as well as about ineffica- 
cies of institutional guidance, 
advisement, and oversight 

Underperformance is also sug- 
gested by large-scale changes of 
major that occur within some pecu- 
lations. For example, comparing 
freshman intentions to study engi- 
neering (National Science Fourxla- 
tion, 1988) with engineering degrees 
awarded approximately four years 
later (NCES, Oaober 1990), 74 per- 
cent of Hispanics, 43 percent of 
blacks, and 32 percent of Native 
Americans did not cany out their 
original plans, but only 24 percent of 
whites and Asians did not fulfill their 
origin^jl plans to enter the field. 

The foregoing data may stimulate 
concern, but they do little to aid col- 
lege adlministrators in designing 
more responsive environments or 
well-informed strategies and for stu- 
dents who need help in fulfilling 
their intellectual potential. 
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Persistence is a complex phe- 
nomenon, involving constellations 
of both student and institutional 
variables, and demanding syntheses 
of research drawn from many fields. 
Yet, studies of student variables are 
typically reported in terms of 
race/ethnicity and sex, which are 
both too few and too far removed 
from causation. Race and sex, for 
example, may be related to certain 
outcomes, but largely as stand-ins 
for other fiaaors (e.g. socio-econom- 
ic status, attendance at low-cost 
commuter colleges, campus climate, 
previous educational experiences, 
availability of appropriate institu- 
tional supports, etc.). Moreover, 
data on non-traditional populations, 
when available, are typically mea- 
sured against a "norm" established 
by data on white males. 

The reasons for the persistence of 
non-traditional students have been 
confounded further by the generally 
inadequate conceptualization and 
evaluation of remediation and other 
academic support efforts. For exam- 
ple, in a recent study, 17 percent of 
institutions included were unable to 



provide even enroUmem data for 
developmental courses; one-fourth 
were unable to determine students* 
pass ratej in developmental courses; 
and 47 percent were unable to pro- 
vide retention rates to the second 
year for freshmen who had enrolled 
in such courses. Worse, institutions 
offering one or more developmental 
courses in reading, writing, or math- 
ematics deceased from 82 perceru in 
198J^ to 74 percent in 198?-90 
(NCES, 1991). 

The accompanying article on stu- 
dent persistence and those that will 
follow attempt to offer a wider and 
richer view of why some students 
remain in college, why others leave 
before obtaining their degrees, and 
how both groups might be helped 
to complete college with greater 
academic accomplishment and per- 
sonal development 

Carole Mominjsi 
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